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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Were going to do something this 
month we’ve considered doing for some 
time—turning over the entire department 
to catching up on the stream of swell 
heads pouring in from Head Hunters here, 
there and everywhere. 

It would be a lot easier, in many ways, 
to edit THe Quit if the magazine were 
twice the size it is. For, as you've so often 
heard and may have learned by experi- 
ence, it’s a lot harder to write a five- or 
six-paragraph story than a column and a 
half story. In like manner, it’s easier to 
edit a magazine, section or paper when 
you have space to burn (did that ever 
happen to an editorial man, we wonder? ) 
than it is when space is at a premium. 

And believe us, it seems that with all 
the splendid material the mails are bring- 
ing into THe QuILt editorial sanctum, the 
magazine should be double its size. 


Bur to get on, or should it be off, with 
this Head Hunting. Suppose we let the 
military members of the clan step up to 
the line first. Their sharp-shooting eyes 
have found some bull’s-eyes recently. 

Sergt. Stan Swinton, now of the Provost 
Marshal’s department in Chicago but re- 
cently of the Michigan Daily and the De- 
troit bureau of the AP, spotted this one 
in the Chicago Herald-American over a 
little item telling that W. C. Choy, former 
Davis Cup tennis player for China, had 
escaped from Hongkong: 


Let Choy Be Unconfined 


Lieut. William F. Freehoff, Jr. (Missouri 
41), of the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., found this “confusin’ but amus- 
in’” head in the Boston Herald: 


Second Front 
Seen Opening 
In Nazis’ Rear 


Pvt. Arvid Jouppi, (Michigan State ’41), 
formerly with Transradio Press in Chi- 
cago, spotted this swell caption and head 
over a story in the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union telling of the experiences of Vir- 
ginia Spencer, a very pretty traffic viola- 
tor who finally landed in court: 


Collected 27 Citations for Violations 


Virginia Reels on Four Wheels 


Ticket Taker Had to Talk—Now Must Walk 


Pvt. Jouppi is now in Quantico, Va., but 
promises to keep a sharp watch on the 
work of rim artists of the Old Dominion. 

George H. Miller, formerly of the Evans 
ville (Ind.) Courier and Press staff, now 
of the Jefferson Proving Ground, Madi- 
osn, Ind., collected two gems from the 


{Concluded on page 19} 











Curious Is the Course 
of the Censors— 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Curious, indeed, is the mind of a 
censor and equally curious are the stand- 
ards of information control which other- 
wise progressive governments impose in 
time of war in the interests of public mo- 
rale or for some other propagandistic 
purpose. 

A great battle was fought in the Java 
Sea on Feb. 27 between the naval forces 
of the Japanese and United Nations. The 
result was a crushing defeat for our sea 
forces. In numbers engaged, in ship losses 
on our side, the battle which took place 
between Bawean Island and Soerabaya 
scores as one of the major disasters of 
the war. 

But nobody knew about it on this side 
of the water until just two weeks later. 
The news was kept in cold storage for 
that long a period. Then finally it was 
given to the American and British peo- 
ples, who spent a bad week-end measur- 
ing the effect of their losses. 


Ir would seem fair enough to ask the 
question: Why was this battle reported 
almost as an after-thought? In the inter- 
val between the fighting of the battle and 
the official reporting of it, we had been 
surfeited with all kinds of eyewash about 
the proportionate naval losses in the Far 


East, all of which was intended to prove 
that Japan had been terribly hard hit at 
sea and none of which made any reckon- 
ing of the toll taken in the Java Sea. 

Then the balloon went bang. Somebody 
decided that it was time to quit giving the 
baby paregoric and administer a little bit 
ter medicine. The story of the sea battle 
was released in an otherwise quiet hour. 
The public might now know all. 

The irony of the thing is that even with 
what we knew about the land battle, it 
had been almost impossible to make the 
American people understand that the de- 
feat at Java was a body blow to the Allied 
cause, and the other half of the story 
came out so much later it was simply im- 
possible for them to get any impression 
of it as a whole. 


We need shock, not to give us a spasm 
of fear and paralyze our thinking, but to 
stimulate us into vigorous action appro- 
priate to the need. The great danger to 
the United States is that up to the present 
hour, we in the majority and a large part 
of our leadership have not yet taken an 
accurate measure of the danger. 

Most of the workers in our defense in- 
dustries still do not believe that the 
United States will be bombed, and they 











Last month The Quill presented an outspoken article on the 
handling of war news by the government and the press written 
by Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Portland Oregonian and na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. 

This month the Editors present another outspoken article on 
the same tremendous and troublesome problem, written by one 
of the country’s foremost military critics and commentators, 
S. L. A. Marshall, of the Detroit News staff. 

Mr. Marshall, one of the youngest officers in World War I 
enlisted in the Engineer Corps, U. S. Army, in 1917: was commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieut., Infantry, in 1918; Ist Lieut. in 1919. His reserve 
commission later was changed to Engineers, then to Coast Artil- 
lery. He was with the A.E.F. in France and Italy two years, serv- 
ing as a specialist in military topography, gas defense, minor 
tactics and grenades, and originated the present standard gre- 
nade throw when instructor at Camp Travis, 1917. He served 
as publicity officer, lst Cavalry Division, Fort Bliss, 1920. 

A student of mining engineering in Texas College of Mines, 
1920-22, he was sports editor and later city editor of the El Paso 
(Texas) Herald and El Paso Times, 1923-27. Has been with the 
Detroit News since 1927 as editorial writer, foreign correspondent 
and military critic. His books include: “Blitzkrieg” (Morrow, 
1940); “Armies on Wheels” (Morrow, 1941) and “How the Army 
Prepared for War” (Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 
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S. L. A. Marshall 


regard the threat of invasion of this con 
tinent as a propaganda device aimed at 
their economic interest. 

It is not unnatural that they should 
feel this way; they reflect the same views 
held by millions of others who are not in 
defense industries. They are in the main 
people who have paid little or no atten 
tion to the military problem. They have 
become hunch players in the deadliest 
game that the world has ever known 
They believe what they believe because 
they want to believe it. 

There are times when it seems that our 
information control is on strike against 
doing anything which will call these wish 
ful thinkers to reality. It tries to cove 
the war with a wet blanket and it suc- 
ceeds in beautifully letting down those 
earnest people who are trying to convince 
the American people that the danger is 
growing even while we look at it 

Their’s is a tough enough job already 
for they have to swim against the current 
created by the simpletons who believe 
that they are exhibiting strength when 
they tell the country that the danger is 
more fancied than real. The men who 
are saying that Detroit will probably be 
bombed and that North America can be 
invaded are not the hysterics in our 
midst. We must come to recognize that 
form of nervous disorder which kept the 
sailor boy transfixed upon the burning 


deck. 


Douvsr and a false estimate of situa- 
tion have ever been the foes of discipline 
and order in an embattled society. The 
people must have light or they cannot 
find their way. They are entitled to swift 
and complete information where it is not 
inimical to the operation of the armed 
forces. Information control that has any 
other object, such as the protection of 
civilian morale, will inevitably defeat its 
own purpose. Mankind fears nothing 
more than the dark. 

Now in the instance of the Java Sea 
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battle, it can hardly be said that a military 
purpose was served by keeping the in- 
formation in storage. The enemy knew 
what had happened. Our ships were sunk 
between his fleet and the shore. He 
watched them go down. His radio boasted 
of the score, and named a number of the 
ships, days before we officially admitted 
that anything had happened. We heard 
of one naval action, and that, a victory 
for our side. But no one was fooled ex- 
cept those who pin their faith in the head- 
lines printed in this country. 


Is it desirable to create here a greater 
confidence in Radio Tokyo than in our 
own sources of information? We are 
flirting with that very danger. And no 
one has yet explained why it is necessary 
or what we have to gain. 


We will hear more and more about 
the evils of censorship and the dangers 
of information control in this war, and 
the chances are that we won’t do much 
about it until there are a few more crises 
of a military nature. 


Here Are a Few Suggestions If You’re 


Bidding for Bylines 


By ERNIE HOBERECHT 


One way to break into the writing 
game is to follow the route I took, through 
the newspapers. In fact, I still spend 40 
hours each week as a reporter on a met- 
ropolitan newspaper. My articles and fic- 
tion are turned out after working hours 
and on my days off. 

I didn’t just start out as a writer, or 
even as a full-fledged newspaperman. I 
began as a correspondent, and that is the 
way you can get an easy start. To tell the 
truth, I probably still would be a flunky 
in an auto supply store if I hadn't hit on 
the idea of becoming a correspondent. 
That’s why I will guarantee my system. 

No matter where you are, you can be 
sure that you have something special 
there in the way of news that some pub- 
lication will pay you for writing. 


Your first bet is to get in touch with 
the news gathering services. If they do 
not already have a representative in your 


area, they more than likely will be glad 
to put you on their list as their local cor- 
respondent. They'll give you a list of 
their requirements and all the other in- 
formation you will need. But, of course, 
you will keep digging up extra little ma- 
terial to net yourself larger checks. You 
will be paid on the amount of copy you 
submit and the amount they use. 

In many cases it will be possible for 
you to be correspondent for several news 
services at the same time. The state bu- 
reau of each service usually is located in 
the state capital, or largest city in the 
state. 

Next, make a list of the large news- 
papers that are circulated in the area 
around your home. Each of these papers 
should have a correspondent in your 
town—and it should be you. Write them 
and tell them you would like to be their 
representative. 

Another good bet is the trade journal 








One way to get your byline into the magazines over feature 
articles and fiction is to land a job on a newspaper and gain the 
necessary experiences and training. Yes? And how’s one go- 
ing to get on a newspaper? By becoming a string correspond- 
ent for one or more papers or press associations. 

Ernie Hoberecht, who passes along some tips from his own 
experience, is a native of the Sooner State—Oklahoma to you— 
now working on the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. He is a 
graduate of the University of Oklahoma, where he served three 
terms as vice-president of the Oklahoma chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. 

He has been ad manager and editor of a weekly paper at 
Watonga, Okla.; for a short time published a weekly magazine: 
wrote sports for the Oklahoma News in Oklahoma City: spent 
a year with the Oklahoman and Times in the same city: at 
various times served as a correspondent for the AP, UP and 
ACME. He has contributed fact and fiction material to a num- 
ber of magazines and papers and at this writing had seven 
short stories and nine articles in the mail. 








Quite manifestly, our present difficulty 
is that we don’t know what we don’t know 
about our situation. 

When news is blanked out by censor- 
ship, it simply isn’t present in the con- 
sciousness of the average individual. He 
hears nothing and he therefore takes it 
as granted that this means nothing has 
happened. 

It is only when a “leak” occurs and 
some suppressed item of news bobs to the 
surface that the citizen becomes fully con- 


[Concluded on page 12) 





Ernie Hoberecht 


field. Many of these magazines are anx 
ious to have correspondents who will send 
them news of special interest to their par- 
ticular readers. You can increase your 
income and experience by writing for 
these markets. 

If you have a camera, you can increase 
the value of your contributions by sub- 
mitting photographs with them. Also, if 
you can operate a camera, you can be- 
come correspondent for various picture 
syndicates. 


Ar first your checks may be small, but 
only until you find out the needs of your 
respective markets. In a few weeks you 
will have a fairly good idea of what and 
what not to send. Before long you will 
be hitting regularly. 

Being a free-lance correspondent is one 
of the finest jobs in the world. Just be 
sure and keep working all the time. It is 
easy to rest on the job when you are your 
own boss. But if you will work hard, you 
can do as well as I did. 

My first check was for $2. The last 
month I worked as a free-lance corre- 
spondent I made $165.73. 

When I went into the newspaper game, 
I joined the staff of a. paper that consid- 
ered my experience as a correspondent 
very valuable. I’m just an ordinary fel- 
low—you should be able to do even bet- 
ter. 
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Melville Jacoby 


Aerican journalism lost one of its 
outstanding representatives when youth- 
ful Melville Jacoby, war correspondent 
for Life and Time, died a few weeks ago 
in Australia in an airplane accident that 
also took the life of Brig.-Gen. Harold H. 
George, chief of staff of the Far Eastern 
U. S. Air Force. 

Of Jacoby, General MacArthur said: 
“He could well have served as a model 
for war correspondents at the front.” 

But Jacoby’s talents transcended those 
of a war correspondent. Had he lived, he 
would have been, in the post-war world, 
a leading interpreter of the Chinese na- 
tion in its political and social renaissance 
and in its position as a Pacific power. 

For, during his brief career, Jacoby had 
come to know intimately more Chinese 
leaders than most of the veteran corre- 
spondents. Because he liked the Chinese, 
he was able to understand them. 


Ir was at the end of his sophomore year 
at Stanford in 1936, that Mel was nomi- 
nated as an exchange student in Linyang 
University, near Canton, China. He spent 
his junior year there and found a career. 

He was invited into the homes of his 
Chinese fellow students. Some of these 
were of the most important Chinese fami- 
lies. Through the hospitality of these 
Chinese he was able to travel into the 
hinterland of China and to meet leading 
officials. He liked the Chinese and they 
liked him. The result was that he ac- 
quired an insight into Chinese national 
character and sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of the nation. 

He returned to Stanford for his fourth 
and fifth years, represented the Stanford 
chapter at Sigma Delta Chi’s 1938 na- 
tional convention and graduated “with 
great distinction.” His master’s thesis 
(written with Charles Leong, now pub- 
lisher of the Chinese Press, only Chinese 
newspaper printed in the United States 
in English) was an analysis of Far East- 
ern news in American newspapers. 
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Mel Jacoby, Reporter 


By CHILTON R. BUSH 


A few weeks after completing his the- 
sis he set out for the Orient, the Japanese 
meanwhile having attacked China. In the 
port cities he was offered several news 
paper jobs but declined them, for he 
quickly grasped the fact that most of the 
American newspapermen stationed in 
these cities knew little about the Chinese 
people and government and were depend- 
ent primarily on string correspondents in 
the hinterland for news about military 
events. 


He went to Chungking, which, in those 
days seemed to American newspaper re- 
porters much farther from Shanghai than 
it does today. Some of his old Chinese 
friends were there and put him to work 
in the Information Bureau under Holling- 
ton Tong. Jacoby’s main job was to re 
organize the radio broadcasting. 

One of his successes was a United 
States hook-up for the Soong sisters 
(Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, and Madame Kung). While he 
was in Chungking this time and when later 
he held another post there, the city was 
bombed 168 times. After several months 
he decided to return to the United States 
to improve the radio situation for the 
Chinese government. 

He went out through Indo-China where 
the Japanese were just beginning to get 
a toe-hold and where the United Press 
needed a man on the spot. There he stayed 
several months, being arrested by the Jap 
anese for shooting pictures of American 
owned war materials confiscated by the 
Japanese. For a while he had to carry 
a revolver and get a bodyguard. 

His visit to the States lasted just long 
enough for him to write a few magazine 
articles. Then he returned as the repre 
sentative of the National Broadcasting 
Company and News-Week. His trip was 
via clipper and his fellow passengers in- 
cluded Henry R. Luce and Claire Boothe. 
This led very soon to his appointment as 
head of Time’s Far Eastern bureau. 


Wute home on his trip he had a call 
from Annalee Whitmore, an M-G-M script 
writer (“Andy Hardy”) who had been 
managing editor of the Stanford Daily 
while Mel was a student. She had been 
advised by fellow-writers to “get some 
background.” With the Nazis occpying 
nearly all of Europe, she thought of China, 
and then of Mel. On his return to China 
Mel got her a job in Chungking. 

She had scarcely arrived, however, be 
fore Mel was transferred to Manila—Time 
saw the Pacific War coming soon. Before 
Mel left, however, they became engaged 
and were married in Manila a few days 
before Pearl Harbor. 

On Dec. 31, the Jacobys escaped to Cor 
regidor, and then Mel began to do one of 
the best jobs of reporting the war has 
seen. He was the first reporter to go be 
hind the Japanese lines on Bataan. He 
got and told the story of the Ameri 
can and Filipino boys and men who were 
doing the fighting, of the chaplains, of the 
doctors and nurses—as every 
Time and Life recalls. 

Before the final assault on 
General MacArthur supplied 
Annalee with the opportunity to get to 
Australia. They left in a boat ahead of 
MacArthur. Their adventures en 
have been reported on the “March of 
Time” and in Life. 

Mel’s editors suggested he come home 
for a rest. A publisher asked him and 
Annalee to do a book on Bataan. Brig 
Gen. George, MacArthur’s air officer, in 
vited Mel for a week’s inspection of ad 
vanced American air bases. He put off 
the trip home and the book to go with 
Gen. George, his Bataan friend. But, as 
newspaper readers know, and 
Mel got no farther than the air field 

Mel had gone far in his few profes 


reader of 


Bataan, 


him and 


route 


George 


sional years—would have gone much 
farther. He represented a new type ol 
American correspondent in China—a type 


we shall be compelled to develop because 
of our new position in the Orient. 





J UST as this issue of The Quill was about to go to press, there 
came the sudden, shocking news of the death of Melville 
Jacoby, member of the Stanford University chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, and war corre- 


spondent for Life and Time. 


We asked Dr. Chilton R. Bush, head of the Division of Jour- 
nalism at Stanford, to rush us something on Jacoby’s career. 
He quickly complied—observing the result was neither satis- 
factory nor adequate because of the scant time allowed. 

But, inadequate though it may be, we salute Mel Jacoby, 
who used his skill as a writer as a weapon against the com- 
mon enemy: who served as well or better with his pen than 


he might have with a sword. 
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W uy did I write it? That’s the ques- 
tion puzzling me now that I’ve finished 
writing and selling my first book—a non- 
fiction work called “Comics and Their 
Creators.” 

Certainly for all the time I’ve spent on 
it, I could have written several dozen 
magazine stories and made much more 
than I'll probably make on the book. And 
from all the headaches resulting from 
criticism by publishers and agents, I 
could have pocketed at least $3.49 in 
aspirin fees. 

Why did I give up week-ends and eve- 
nings when I could have been swimming 
and night-clubbing? Obviously it all boils 
down to the simple fact that authors are 
vain, egotistical persons who delight in 
seeing their names in print. 

I'll never forget the 18-year-old thrill I 
received when my first newspaper feature 
article was published in the Providence 
Sunday Journal; the pride which posi 
tively overcame me when my first maga- 
zine piece was used a year later. 


Ar 27, I'm hardboiled and awed by few 
things. That’s what the newspaper busi- 
ness does to a fellow. I have a book out. 
So what? Nothing. But it’s going to be a 
source of satisfaction for me to hold the 
book in front of several publishers’ noses. 
You see, they told me I didn’t have the 
stuff to get between covers. 

No one is infallible, even book pub- 
lishers. They’re continually making mis- 
takes. Maybe Hale, Cushman and Flint 
are making a mistake in publishing my 
manuscript. But the sooner a writer real- 
izes that rejections from a dozen or even 
40 publishers do not mean anything—if 
he really hes faith in his stuff and be- 
lieves in himself—the better off he is go 
ing to be. 

You must be able to take punches on 
the jaw and come up again asking for 
more. The successful writer is the fel- 
low who can take the hard knocks and 
absorb them. 

I used to work in the comic strip field 
as assistant to Russ Westover, creator of 
“Tillie the Toiler.” Few people knew 
much about the serious business of be- 
ing funny. So I wrote a magazine piece 
for Rural Progress on Westover, telling 
how he created Tillie and how he worked. 
Fifty dollars—my largest check up to that 
time—was sent me. 

Two months later I wrote an article on 
Popeye's creator, the late Elzie C. Segar. 
Rural Progress paid me $150 for this. The 
cash went into the stock market and is 
still there, thank you. I began a series of 
similar articles in THe Quit in 1936. Then 
the thought occurred that there might be 
a place on some enterprising publisher’s 
list for a book telling the interesting 
stories behind the contemporary comics, 
how they were created and first pub- 
lished. 

I decided to handle the subject in a 
light vein, make the chapters miniature 
feature stories. The historical back- 
ground of comics would be sketched in 
very quickly as I wanted to feature most 
of the cartoons which were appearing in 


Now That a Four-Year Ordeal Is Over 


Why Did I Write 
That Book? 


By MARTIN SHERIDAN 


the press of America. That was early in 
1937. 


SrverRAL months later, I had com- 
pleted about 150 pages and sent the man- 
uscript to a score of publishers with a 
number of original comic strip drawings. 
The subject held no interest for them, 
notwithstanding the fact that nobody had 
ever written a man-sized book on comics. 
I'm discounting the many how-to-draw 
books that have appeared. Here was a 
book describing the backbone of every 
American newspaper (with the exception 
of the New York Times)—the funnies. 

I paid hard-earned cash from my news- 
paper job to relegate the work of selling 
the manuscript to an agent whose adver- 
tisement I had seen. He found fault with 
everything. My title, “Comic Strips Are 
Serious Business” would be better if it 
were “Being Funny Is Serious Business.” 
The only interesting material, he wrote, 
consisted of the cartoons from the famous 
artists themselves, and in pictures of 
them. 

The agent did throw me one bouquet 
with reservations, saying, “Much of what 
you say is familiar by now, although I 
must admit that you have a rather in- 
triguing way of saying it. Frankly, I think 


your writing is about on a par with your 
cartooning.” 

For the records, all the cartooning I 
ever did consisted of making smoke come 
out of chimneys and putting birds in the 
sky for Mr. Westover. My agent had 
other objections. “There is no particular 
significance in this book,” he continued. 
“The publisher can either take it or leave 
alone. This would be classified as a 
novelty, and novelty books either go well, 
or flop terribly, so that the publisher 
either makes a lot of money or loses a 
lot. In times like these, publishers are 
less inclined to take chances, and they 
drop back to the old standby material 
which is always good.” (I hope you're not 
sorry you signed that contract, Maj. 
Flint.) 


FurTHEeRMOoRE, the literary go- 
between went on, the organization of my 
manuscript was none too good. He 
thought it might be a good idea for me 
to give a sort of general consideration 
first, instead of beginning the way I did. 
Incidentally, the published version is the 
same as the original version he criticised. 

“You are either telling us about the 
serious business of cartooning, and about 
the famous cartoonists,” he said, “or else 





sidered it. 


try again! 


Creators.” 


continuity. 





IN ewspapERMEN are turning out a lot of books these days— 
fact, fiction and every other sort. Those who haven't written a 
book probably are working on one or two. If they haven't ac- 
tually started working on a book they've no doubt at least con- 


We don't want to discourage budding authors, but Martin 
Sheridan’s word-by-word account of giving birth to a book 
doesn't make the ordeal sound any too pleasant. At the same 
time, it may encourage those who have met rebuff before to try, 


The Sheridan by-line is no new one to Quill readers. His 
series of articles on comic strips and artists began in The Quill 
in 1936, may even have started him on the pathway to publi- 
cation of his recently published volume, “Comics and Their 


A native of Providence, R. I., he attended the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and Rhode Island State College. He has worked 
on several newspapers, including the Boston American and 
Providence Journal; has had fiction and articles published in a 
score of magazines; has freelanced for numerous papers: is a 
photographer, has done publicity and has written comic strip 
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you are talking about the business itself. 
I see no reason why you shouldn't give 
us a few pointers at the same time.” 

I objected on the grounds that the how- 
to-draw books already covered that sub- 
ject thoroughly. Instead of presenting a 
course in cartooning, I told how the suc- 
cessful artists worked and created ideas, 
believing this would be more helpful than 
any didactic undertaking. 

“You should also have pictures of all 
the cartoonists; a book of this kind should 
at least be uniform, and pictures of some 
with caricatures of the others, makes the 
manuscript appear thrown together.” 

Here’s the payoff. The agent to whom 
I had sent ten or fifteen dollars suggested 
that the manuscript gave him the idea 
that I might write something entirely sep- 
arate on the business of being a cartoonist 
—a tome giving statements from well- 
known cartoonists on how they got ideas, 
etc. 

Mind you, I’m not lampooning agents. 
I'm merely pointing out the many strange 
quirks of the human mind. Agents are an 
absolute necessity for a writer who must 
produce a certain quota each month and 
sell it. And they’re of great help to be- 
ginning scribblers who don’t know the 
markets or the tricks of the trade. 


So I took my manuscript out of circu- 
lation, added several new chapters to it. 
Hale, Cushman and Flint held it for a 
while in 1939. The then-editor liked the 
subject but also had a number of dislikes 
and returned the manuscript to me. He 
is now working on the WPA Writer’s 
Project, so I feel vindicated. 

Another Boston publisher planned to 
bring out the book in the fall of 1939, even 
conferred with offset printers on the pro- 
duction work and called me in for a dozen 
talks. The editors said the manuscript 
needed more information on the mechan- 
ics of cartooning and more solid mate- 
rial. They added that the material lacked 
social significance, was hasty and journal 
istic in tone. Just about that time the 
publishing house became inactive and I 
recalled my manuscript and art work. 

Yes, I even thought of publishing the 
book myself until I was given a quote of 
$1,600 for 2,000 copies of a 150-page book 
with 24 halftone cuts. 

Throughout the winter and spring of 
1940 I continued to add new material so 
readers couldn’t say, “Why haven’t you 
included something on Joe Doakes or 
Archie Bopp?” By this time the manu- 
script was running about 240 pages. Then 
I decided to bring the manuscript up-to- 
date for the last time. I turned over most 
of the manuscript to another agent, Mary 
R. Walsh of Boston, in May, 1940, sent her 
the balance of the material in July. If 
she couldn’t dispose of it, I was resigned 
to place the manuscript in the moth balls 
and give up all hope of ever publishing it. 

Miss Walsh gave Hale, Cushman and 
Flint the first crack at my refurbished 
work. After passing it around the office 
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for readings, word was sent me that a 
contract was being readied. 


So far so good. A few days later, Maj. 
Flint telephoned that he wouldn’t sign 
the contract until he had looked over a 
copy of a new book called “How to Cre 
ate Cartoons.” None of the Boston book- 
stores had a copy and I had to order one 
direct from the publishers. It turned out 
to be a technical description of how-to- 
draw, which would not conflict with my 
work. 

On March 3, 1941, the long-awaited con- 
tract arrived. Being a disciple of the pay 
as-you-go plan, I declined an advance 
against royalties. This was perhaps the 
first time in publishing history that an 
author turned thumbs down on an ad- 
vance. Instead, we agreed upon a clause 
whereby I would receive royalties on pub- 
lication date for all copies ordered up to 
that time. 

Returning to the book, Hale, Cushman 
and Flint didn’t like my title. After run 
ning through a list of at least 50, they de- 
cided to use “Comics and Their Creators.” 
The book is a photo-offset job with more 
than 300 pages and 220 illustrations. 

Fortunately, my publishers were satis- 
fied with the manuscript, requested no 
changes. However, I began to add new 
cartoonists. Several strips were dropped. 
Some of the characters had joined the 
Army. Two of them—‘Blondie” and 
“Winnie Winkle’”—had babies. All this 
meant more work and revision. The dead 
line of April 1 passed and I was still add- 
ing pages. If I included enough comic 
artists in the book and each bought a 
copy, we wouldn’t have to worry about 
outside sales. 


We decided to secure self-caricatures 
of most of the artists mentioned. This 
meant my writing about 200 letters to 
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these notoriously lazy men to whom dead 
lines mean nothing more than a date 
when their syndicates send them a wire to 
rush in their overdue strips. Then I had 
to secure written permission from the 
syndicates for publication of copyrighted 
comic strips and caricatures. 

To make certain that everything was 
correct, I mailed carbon copies of all the 
chapters to the artists for their okay. 
Several of the men lost the carbons and 
I had to retype them from the original 
manuscript. By the 15th of May every 
thing had been passed upon and all the 
illustrations and permissions were in the 
hands of the publisher. 

My four-year plan is completed and I 
haven’t seen a blessed cent for all my 
labor. And at the moment I never want 
to look another comic strip character in 
the face. 

I've learned one thing, however. If 
you're going to write a book-length man 
uscript, make it a novel. They’re much 
easier to write and you don't have to 
worry about okays and credits. Maj 
Weston Flint has already asked me about 
my next book. But I’m going to stick to 
magazine work and photography for a 
while. 

Not even childbirth could be such an 
ordeal as giving birth to a book! 





Books and Authors 


Doubleday, Doran and the American 
Mercury magazine have completed ar 
rangements to publish a series of books 
under their joint imprint. Each title so 
published will be known as An American 
Mercury Book. The series will include 
both fiction and non-fiction, and probably 
will not include more than 12 books a 
year. It is expected that the first title 
will appear early in the fall 

* 


E. Phillips Oppenheim and his wife, who 
are both in their seventies, have moved 
from Bournemouth on the South Coast 
of England to a five-room cottage seven 
miles from a village in Cornwall. Mrs 
Oppenheim’s maid is with them, and the 
woman who owns the cottage, Mr. Oppen 
heim writes to his American publishers, 
“does everything for us and cooks plain 
wholesome food excellently. We have 
meat twice a week, fish once a week, vege 
tables ad lib, anything I can go out and 
shoot such as a rabbit, woodcock or 
snipe.” No radio, telephone, car or elec 
tricity. And no whiskey, cocktails or wine 
after the few bottles brought with him 
from Bournemouth are used. Mr. Oppen 
heim expects to start a new novel 
shortly. 

* 


On April 8, 1942, the day the weary 
defenders of Bataan were forced to sur 
render, John Hersey, staff writer for Time 
on Far-Eastern and general war topics 
completed his manuscript for “Men on 
Bataan” and delivered it to his publishers, 
Alfred A. Knopf. He immediately added 
a final chapter to his book the same after 
noon. Knopf expects to publish the book 
in June. 











Alfred F. Harrison 


Mr. Harrison, radio sales manager for United 
Press, supplied the answers to Dick 
Fitzpatrick’s questions regarding 
news for radio. 


Arex press and radio competitors or 
cooperators? 

They're both, according to A. F. Har- 
rison, radio sales manager of the United 
Press Associations. “You would have to 
study individual cases to arrive at an in- 
telligent answer to this question,” Harri- 
son explains. 

“For example, a radio station affiliated 
with a newspaper naturally cooperates in 
that it promotes the newspaper in vari 
ous ways. At the same time, radio is 
competing for the advertiser’s dollar. If 
you ask whether the radio station could 
be a cooperator, the answer is definitely 
‘yes.’ 

“For example, in carrying news pro- 
grams the radio station could (and often 
does, whether affiliated or not) suggest 
that the listener read his local newspaper 
for details. Statistics prove that news- 
paper circulation definitely has benefited. 
It is obvious that since radio competes 
for the advertising appropriation it be 
comes a competitor from the commercial 
viewpoint.” 


Harrison, like the strategist who fol- 
lows his army with pins on a wall map, 
follows the growth of the constantly in- 
creasing transcontinental UP radio wire 
in the same manner. When Harrison be- 
came head of UP radio sales in 1935, the 
association had 18 clients for radio news. 
March 1, 1942, saw UP with 591 radio 
clients in all 48 states. 

Born in Indiana, Al Harrison entered 
the field of journalism by copying tele- 
graphically the wire news report which 
was before the day of the teletype. He 
was hired by the United Press in 1914 for 
that purpose. But by 1920, he had the job 
of general sales manager for the press 
association. Three years later, he left 
UP to become the business manager of 
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Radio’s Ever-Growing 


Appetite for News— 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


Consolidated Press which has since been 
taken over by the North American News- 
paper Alliance. 

In 1930, Harrison sold the first direct 
news report to a radio station. This was 
WBZ in Boston. Consolidated’s activities 
in radio news continued for three years 
but had practically ceased at the time of 
the merger in 1933. 

UP rehired their former sales mana- 
ger and put him in charge of radio 
sales. Harrison’s extensive knowledge of 
wire traffic and tele-communications auto- 
matically gave him the job of reorgan- 
izing and coordinating the transmission 
of trans-oceanic reports. After several 
months work, the UP had an efficient 
method of transmitting their copy from 
Europe to North and South America and 
a much faster method of getting it to the 
New York office from the receiving sta- 
tion in Westchester County. 

Then the receiver had only one oper- 
ator. Today, 12 men man this UP post 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. Be- 
sides receiving regular UP messages, it 
serves as a listening post to 15 to 20 for- 
eign capitals and their “broadcasts.” 


THEN Harrison went to work on radio. 

On July 1, 1935, radio stations began 
to receive news that was specially written 
for radio from the United Press. How did 
these reports differ from the regular news 


wire? 
out. 

The question asked of every UP radio 
story is: Is it listenable? In order to have 
this question answered satisfactorily, the 
radio news story’s style must be friendly, 
informal and conversational. Each re- 
port is written with the assumption that 
the radio listener didn’t hear the last one. 

Thus, unlike the press wire service, 
there are no adds, new leads, inserts or 
precedes. When something new comes, 
the background is added to it so that the 
dispatch is complete in itself. The effect 
of this, other than not confusing the lis- 
tener, is that the really hot news can be 
taken right off the news ticker and sev 
eral seconds later read over the air— 
complete with no time wasted by the sta- 
tion inserting what happened before. 

In “processing” (radio’s form of edit- 
ing) news for radio, certain things which 
a journalist might consider insignificant 
are observed religiously. Sample of this 
special attention can be found in the fact 
that the phrase “not guilty” is avoided. 
Instead, a positive word like “innocent” 
is used. 

This is done because in the handling of 
the story by the writer, the processor, the 
teletype sender, perhaps the editor at the 
receiving point, and finally the announcer, 
it would be possible for anyone of them 
to leave out the word “not” and no one 


In many ways, Harrison points 





field. 





No phase of news gathering, writing and distribution has had 
a more rapid growth than that of supplying news material to 
America’s many radio broadcasting stations. Something of this 
growth; the specialized type of writing and editing entailed and 
the problems pertaining to this phase of journalism is the nature 
of this article by Dick Fitzpatrick, prepared with the cooperation 
of Alfred F. Harrison, radio sales manager for the United Press. 

Mr. Harrison, a Hoosier, began his journalistic career as a 
telegrapher, copying a news report in a newspaper before the 
advent of the automatic printer. He next became a sports writer 
with the UP. Subsequently business manager of Consolidated 
Press, he sold WBZ, Boston, the first leased news report for radio. 
He extended Consolidated’s radio service for five years, return- 
ing to the UP when the latter organization entered the radio 


Dick Fitzpatrick. a senior at Marquette University, is man- 
aging editor of the Marquette Tribune; president of the Mar- 
quette Press Club, a member of Sigma Delta Chi, and campus 
correspondent for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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would be likely to catch the error. The 
report’s entire meaning would be changed. 


Harrison says that the processor has 
two main responsibilities. First, he can 
never bring in other facts than those in 
the leased wire story. Second, he must be 
sure that the radio news story is so in- 
telligible that there can be no confusion, 
doubt or misunderstanding about the 
story in the listener’s mind. 

This is no easy job, says the UP radio 
chief, for the radio situation is different. 
The distractions in the listener’s home, 
the availability of other programs, the 
impossibility of the story being repeated 
make this a challenging proposition to 
any writer. 

Since radio is something like a public 
utility, licensed by the Government, and 
since the press association has a repor- 
torial rather than an editorial function, 
wire reports for radio do not editorialize. 
But they do not leave the listener sus 
pended in the air wondering—“So What!” 
Radio news stories do interpret what. ef- 
fect the news will have on the man-on- 
the-street. 

If you have a job writing news for 
radio and want to lose it in a hurry, Har- 
rison suggests that you try fine writing. 
It just isn’t tolerated in radio, Harrison 
states emphatically. This isn’t just a taboo 
that was started and continued because 
there usually are some taboos in every 
field. Fine writing is prohibited for many 
good reasons, in fact, according to Har- 
rison, many excellent reasons. 


THe radio news story is likely to be 
come quite incomprehensible to the lis- 
tener when a hailstorm of verbiage—fine 
writing—jumps at him from the speaker 
of his radio. When one can’t understand 
anything he drops it and the radio lis- 
tener getting this kind of unintelligible 
news will simply push the button and be 
done with it. 

Most pieces of fine writing seem to flow 
before the eyes. But when presented to a 
listener’s ear, it gives the idea of pompous- 
ness and long-windedness. The listener 
doesn’t think to blame the news writer, 
he blames the announcer. And an an 
nouncer who lives by his voice cannot 
afford to incur listeners’ displeasure. 

They also have the idea then that the 
station is none-too-good, since it permits 
such “guff.” That hurts a station when 
it comes to getting the advertising dollar. 
“So, fine writing has many far-reaching 
consequences. And,” claims Harrison, 
“none of them is any good.” 

“It is only natural that radio news has 
this different technic of writing and edit- 
ing,” Harrison says. “Most things on the 
press wire are not suitable for radio. 
However, there are exceptions. One 
which comes to mind is Harry Furgeson. 
He’s a UP man whose copy as he writes 
it is perfect for radio. It is just as excel- 
lent in print as on the air.” 

These differences between radio and 
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Facilities Are Required for Supplying 


press news are evolutionary. They were 
discovered as time and experimentation 
went on. That’s also the way UP’s radio 
department was developed. Harrison's 
knowledge of wire traffic saved UP radio 
many an experiment which enabled them 
to step right along in the radio news field. 


Ar the United Press’ annual convention 
in San Francisco in 1940, extension of the 
radio wire across the country creating a 
transcontinental radio news wire was de- 
cided upon. Thus, in January, 1941, the 
only transcontinental wire service, spe- 
cially processed for radio, was established 
by the United Press associations. 

As the wire expanded, the problem that 
had faced the press wire services now 
confronted UP radio. What about re- 
gional news? This was answered by 
adopting the split wire for radio. UP 
now has 40 regional sending bureaus. 
Most of this news is picked from the reg- 
ular UP regional press wire. At times, 
UP trains men in their New York head 
quarters located in the Diily News build- 
ing and sends them out. But Harrison 
says that since the UP style is known 
throughout the system this is not an or 
dinary practice. They are, rather, trained 
in one of the larger regional bureaus. 

“Radio demands more diversified cov 
erage than does the press. That is, they 
are able to handle more stories because 
radio news stories, even the biggest, do 
not go over 400 words. With this desire 
for more news angles came a need for 
more human interest and humorous 
news,” Harrison explains. 

To answer this, UP developed a series 
of nine 5-minute and one 15-minute fea- 
tures which it sends to its subscribers. 
Daily sent to the stations are “Today’s 
War Commentary,” “Women in_ the 
News,” “Daily Chuckles,” “Speaking of 
Sports,” “On the Farm Front,” “In the 
Woman’s World” and “In Movieland.” 

Then each week, “Week-End Business 
Review,” “Highlights of the Week’s News” 
(15 minutes) and “Looking Over Eu 
rope” are received on the stations’ news 
machines. Popularity of these features 
was seen in a UP survey, completed in 
December, 1940, which showed that 60 per 
cent of the features were used and that 
of these, 27 per cent were sponsored. 
Thus, six out of every ten features was 
broadcast and one out of every four put 
on the air was sponsored. 


Harrison says that UP radio sup- 
plies transcriptions of 15-minute inter- 
views with UP newsmen who have re 
turned from abroad or who have covered 
some big story similar to one that is now 
taking place. 

On many stations, these programs are 
sponsored for they have been well re- 
ceived by the radio audience. In order 
to increase listener interest in news, UP 
builds radio shows based on news. Har- 
rison mentions the program which por- 
trayed the development of rackets from 





Dick Fitzpatrick 


Who asked the questions pertaining to radio 
news which are answered by Alfred F. 
Harrison in the accompanying article. 


Biblical times to Dewey’s reign in New 
York as District Attorney. Armament 
and other subjects are treated in these 
news dramatizations. 

In June, 1941, the UP radio wire was 
operated on a 21-hour-a-day basis. In 
times of emergency or when the war news 
is particularly heavy, the wire runs for 
24 hours. 

Pointing to the wall map, the UP radio 
chief smiles, “But our plans are always 
a year ahead of the map.” 





zs OS 


While other QuiLt readers keep their 
eyes peeled for examples of fancy word 
juggling by rim rhymers and punsters, 
Prof. H. S. Hepner, of South Dakota State 
College, takes impish glee in spotting 
typos. 

He says it’s great sport and stacks up in 
any way with Head Hunting. Perhaps if 
enough of you feel as he does, we'll make 
Typos a more or less regular feature. 

At any rate, here’s his latest “trophy,” 
a choice specimen speared from the 
Brookings (S. D.) Register over a story 
telling how a certain young man had 
just returned to Brookings to join his 
father in an optometric partnership after 
receiving his degree “as a Doctor of 
Optometry, bagno-cum lause.” 








Epwarp J. HEILMAN (Montana ’26), for the 
last 11 years bureau manager for the 
United Press in California and Arizona 
and recently state manager for the UP 
in Montana, has joined the news desk 
of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 
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“Thank God, the tribe of real news- 
papermen has not become extinct in 
these days of modern multiplicity and 
confusion.”* 


Premarurey GRAY C. Yates Mc- 
Daniel, foreign corre- 
spondent, sat in a Singapore hotel Feb. 11, 
1942, his hands wet with nervous perspira- 
tion, his typewriter dancing with the 
crash of bursting bombs 

Slim, grave and 35, McDaniel had been 
the first American correspondent to ar- 
rive in Singapore. Now, he was the last to 
witness the heroic last-ditch stand. 

He had reported the steady advance of 
the enemy down through Malaya. Now, 
he looked out of his hotel window and 
saw waves of Japanese dive bombers pour 
murderous fire on the defenders. The 
only challenge came from inadequate 
ground guns and two obsolete biplanes. 

“It makes me rather ashamed of my 
self,” McDaniel wrote, “sitting here with 
my heart beating faster than their old 
motors, when I think what chance those 
lads have of getting back in their anti- 
quated machines. If ever brave men 
earned undying glory, those RAF pilots 
have on this tragic morning.” 

Then he tapped out, “I am leaving 
now in a car which I swear I will put 
into forward gear and head straight into 
the Strait of Malacca. I left one car for 
the Japanese in 1937, but never again. 
Don't expect to hear from me for many 
days... .”** 


Associated Press 


Ir took McDaniel seven and a half days 
to reach Batavia, Java. He abandoned a 
bombed ship, was cast up on an un 
inhabited island, made his way through 
a storm in a small launch to Sumatra, 
crossed that island’s mountain wilds by 
truck, rail, pony and cart, and completed 
1,200 roundabout miles through the Indian 
Ocean aboard a destroyer. 

He described the death of the bombed 
ship this way: 

“Early in the morning, we were looking 
at the peaceful scene of the little islands 
when two Japanese light bombers circled 
and glided toward us. The old ship shud- 
dered when the bombs exploded just 
astern. 

“A few minutes later, two more planes 
came over at not more than 500 feet. This 
time they didn’t miss. The decks seemed 
to bounce up to meet us as we flopped on 
our faces. I found a gaping hole through 
the forward hold. 

“Ten minutes later, there was another 
ear-splitting crash followed by the hiss 
of escaping steam. The ship listed and 
began settling.” 

Not long after arriving in Java, Mc- 
Daniel had to flee from the Japs again— 
this time aboard a 40-year-old Dutch 
freighter to Australia, where he was to 
take charge of AP’s bureau at Melbourne. 

The 12-day trip was free from enemy at- 
tacks, but the 2,300-ton ship tossed and 





*From a letter written to the Associated 
Press by E. Robert Stevenson, editor-in-chief 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, after reading McDaniel’s graphic 
“Goodbye to Singapore” story. 

**Previously, McDaniel had escaped just 
ahead of the Japanese at Tientsin, at Nanking, 
at Hankow. 
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pitched furiously through the turbulent 
waters of the Indian Ocean. Seasick cas- 
ualties were heavy. 

“One day,” McDaniel said, “I did what I 
wanted to do a fortnight earlier while 
awaiting rescue after my ship had been bombed and sunk 
during my escape from Singapore. That was to read the 
Book of Job.” 


* x * 


Up: Larry (Peanuts) Allen broke British Admiralty 
tradition in the summer of 1940, when he talked his way 
into a regular assignment with the Mediterranean Fleet. 

His campaign of pleading with high British officers con- 
sumed nine weeks. They said it never had been done 
before. Allen insisted it would be advantageous to Great 
Britain for the American people to know what the British 
Navy was doing. 

The persistent, 33-year-old newsman finally won out 
and, subsequently, he sailed on every type of combat 
unit except a submarine. His travel aboard British ves- 
sels had approximated 100,000 miles when, on Dec. 16, 
1941, he nearly lost his life in the torpedoing of the “Gala- 
tea,” a light cruiser. 

The ship was struck by three torpedoes and—in Allen’s 
word—“flopped over like a stabbed turtle and went down 
within three minutes off the Egyptian Mediterranean 
coast in the inky darkness just after midnight.” 

Unable to swim, but held up by a life belt, Allen was 
in the oil-covered sea 45 minutes before he was picked 
up half-dead with other survivors. 

“The sharp heeling over of the ship,” Allen reported, 
“flung me sliding down the starboard side into the sea. 
Hundreds of officers and seamen plunged into the water 
along with me... . As I slipped under the water, the 
cruiser disappeared with a tremendous suction, leaving 
a huge lake of oil on the sea. There was one muffled blast 
as she took her death plunge.” 

He managed to get into a small motorboat, but it tipped 
over, hurling him and many others into the sea. 

“I strained every muscle to force my head above the 
surface,” Allen said. “From beneath the waves, a pair 
of hands reached up and pawed at my shoulders, then 
slipped away.” 


Ar that moment, he saw the black silhouette of a de- 
stroyer about 75 yards ahead. A big wave pushed him 
almost under its propellers. A rope ladder was thrown 
over the side, but Allen was so spent he couldn’t pull 
himself up even to the first rung. 

“A life raft,” Allen said, “drifted against the destroyer’s 
side. It repeatedly banged my head against the warship, 
and I cried out time and again: ‘Stop it! You're killing 
me.’ Sailors on the raft grasped the rope ladder and 


C. Yates McDaniel 
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clambered up safely, while I fought des 
perately to keep from drowning. Several 
stepped upon my head, pushing me down 
into the water.” 

A young British sailor aboard the raft 
saved Allen’s life, tying a rope under his arms and throw- 
ing the other end to the quarter-deck. 

“Three sailors,” Allen explained, “slowly pulled me out 
of the oily mass and flopped me flat on the quarter-deck 
like a limp wet fish, completely covered with thick, oily 
scum. 

That wasn’t Allen’s first narrow escape from death by 
any means. For example, in January, 1941, he was aboard 
the aircraft carrier “Illustrious” when 40 to 50 Nazi planes 
flung torpedoes at her sides and 100,000 pounds of high 
explosive bombs at her flight deck in an unsuccessful 
attempt to sink her. 

Allen returned to the United States for a vacation after 
that Galatea nightmare—and learned to swim in Florida. 
His graphic stories on experiences with the British fleet 
won him a Pulitzer prize. 


* * * 


Aoruer of those “real newspapermen” is AP’s Clark 
Lee, whose dispatches from beleaguered Bataan were 
described editorially by the Infantry Journal as “the best 
this war has produced on any front.” 

For days after the fall of Manila, the whereabouts of 
the 35-year-old newsman remained a mystery. Then, on 
Jan. 9, 1942, he sent a 150-word dispatch from Fort Mills, 
on the fortress island of Corregidor—the first dispatch 
to be sent out by any American newsman since Dec. 31, 
1941, telling how three American soldiers played dead for 
28 hours amid passing Japanese troops in southern Luzon, 
then rejoined the main U. S. forces with two comrades 
who had made their way through enemy lines. 

Lee’s subsequent series of colorful dispatches truly 
made journalistic history. 

“All of us reporters,” Lee said, “have had plenty of 
excitement in this war. We’ve dodged shells, developed 
the knack of diving gracefully into foxholes, tramped 
over mountains, ridden tanks, climbed trees, bounced 
over the ocean in tiny patrol boats and inhaled tons of 
dust. We've buried our noses in concrete trenches during 
bombings, have been scared stiff a dozen times a week.” 


One afternoon, Lee and the late Mel Jacoby, of Time, 
were perched atop a piling, enjoying the sunshine and 
kidding a sailor who in a recent bombing had tried to 
jump from the dock to a boat at least 50 feet away. 
“Suddenly,” Lee said, “there was a distant thump of 
cannon, a scream of descending shells and nearby bursts 
shattering the peaceful afternoon. Then I wasn’t on the 
piling anymore but in the water of Manila Bay, 20 feet 





F. E. Noel 


1] 


below. So was Coxswain Harold Hersh 
berger, Brooklyn, who had been standing 
next to me. 

“Jacoby and the others on the dock 
dived under a flat car from where they 
made their way to a nearby bombproof 
shelter. 

“Swimming with tin hat, canteen, army 
shoes and camera isn’t so difficult when 
you have falling shells to urge you on. 
Hershberger and I figured that the Jap 
anese artillery on the south 
Manila Bay was concentrating on the 
Corregidor dock area. The next shell 
confirmed our guess, so we paddled under 
the pier and clung to the concrete pilings 
A number of high explosive shells hit the 
pier above our heads. Then, the Japanese 
gradually lifted their range. Most shells 
fell harmlessly into the water, throwing 
up 30-foot columns of spray fringed with 
smaller spray from shrapnel.” 


shore of 


Ler’s lead on that story was: 

“Dear Boss: Please hire Johnny Weis 
muller for this assignment. 
too old to play Tarzan.” 

Lee now is in Australia, with McDan 
iel. Reminiscing the other day about his 
Bataan experiences, he tried to 
when he had had hi; biggest scare 

“Frankly,” he said, “I was scared every 
time there was a loud explosion nearby 
and that was often. I probably was lucky 
to get out with nothing more serious than 
a broken hand, suffered while diving into 
a foxhole to escape strafing planes, and 
a few small scars—the result of 
blown off a dock at Corregidor by a shell.” 


I am getting 


recall 


being 


* * * 


T uery-tTwo YEAR-OLD Tom Yar 
brough has set some kind of a record fot 
landing where the news is hottest just in 
the nick of time. 

He arrived at AP’s London bureau only 
a day or so before the outbreak of World 


War II. He arrived at the Honolulu bu 
reau on Dec. 7, 1941—remember Pear! 
Harbor? 


Now, he’s in Australia, with McDaniel 
and Lee. While enroute there, he saw 
Uncle Sam carve out a magnificent air 
and naval victory in that hornet’s nest of 
Japanese mandate islands in the South 
west Pacific. 

Twenty Japanese heavy bombers came 
out to get the U. S. Fleet. All but two 
were shot into the sea. Not a single U. S. 
surface vessel was damaged. 

“Bombs were falling all around us,” 
Yarbrough said. “They sent up geysers 
of warm spray in the tropical sunlight. 
The metallic blast of the anti-aircraft guns 
was almost deafening, but every man on 
our swaying platform sang out with loud 
and long cheers. More bombs came down, 
and I made a silent prayer, ‘God, be with 
us all.’” 


Y arBrouGH told how one of the Jap 
anese pilots tried to crash his flaming 
bomber on the stern of an aircraft car 
rier’s big flat deck. 

“As the staggering raider glided in, 
crackling with flames started by an at 
tack by our own fighters, the carrier held 
its fire until the right instant,” he said 
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“Then, its guns loosed a sheet of flame 
and steel. The bomber fluttered like a 
striken bird, turned on its side and 
shuddered into the sea. It would be hard 
to imagine a more fascinating sight.” 

The rudder on Yarbrough’s ship became 
jammed during the battle. 

“We went around in crazy circles, while 
the rest of the fleet steamed ahead,” he 
said. “This was no time for towing and, 
besides, night was falling. With deepest 
gloom, I pictured us as a sitting bird for 
the attack that the morning might bring 
with great numbers and hot fury. 

“Nobody else seemed alarmed. I went 
to work on a piece of chewing gum. And 
now, the story has a happy ending—the 
rudder trouble cleared in half an hour, 
and we caught up with our friends.” 


aa * * 


Frank NOEL, 37-year-old AP photog- 
rapher, had a tight squeeze Jan. 14, 1942, 
when a Japanese submarine sunk the 
vessel on which he and a ship’s company 
of 77 were heading toward India. 

Only 28, including Noel, survived. Suf- 
fering from thirst and the blistering of a 
tropical sun, they arrived at Padang, 
Sumatra, five days after the attack. 

“Although I suffered leg injuries,” Noel 
reported, “I got overside in a lifeboat 
with some of my photographic equipment. 
Most of it and all of my personal belong- 
ings are at the bottom of the sea. 

“The submarine cruised on the surface 
for half an hour within 100 yards of our 
four lifeboats, but made no attempt to 
shell or machine-gun us. Then, it fired 
five shells broadside into the crippled ship, 
and she sank by the stern. 

“For the first two days, all four boats 
remained within hailing distance of each 
other, then high winds and a rough sea 
separated them. The sun broiled us, and 
we suffered from thirst since the lifeboat’s 
water casks were smashed.” 

Noel got out of Sumatra before the 
Japs arrived. He made his way from Cal- 





Toby Wiant 


Hoosier-born Toby Wiant, who tells in 
the accompanying graphic article some- 
thing of the experiences undergone by 
fellow members of the Associated Press 
in the war zones, lived in seven Indiana 
towns and cities (Lagro, Fortville, New 
Castle, Mishawaka, Fort Wayne, Green- 
castle and Indianapolis) before being 
transferred to New York in August, 1939. 

But that’s a little ahead of the story. 
Born in Lagro, he was graduated in 1928 
from Fort Wayne Central High School, 
where he edited the school weekly: from 
De Pauw University, where he edited the 
college tri-weekly, in 1932: worked on 
the copy desk and city staff of the Indian- 
apolis News from October, 1932, to De- 
cember, 1934, when he joined the AP 
staff in Indianapolis, being transferred 
to New York five years later. He has 
been general wire editor, feature writer 
and is now membership assistant. 





cutta to San Francisco, is now in New 


York. 


“Thank God, the tribe of real newspapermen 
has not become extinct in these days of modern 
multiplicity and confusion.” 


Curious Is the Censor’s Course 


[Concluded from page 4) 


scious that vastly more is being kept from 
him. As a song of the early 1900’s had 
it: “You don’t know how much you have 
to know in order to know how little you 
know.” The writer of those lines must 
have been thinking of a military censor- 
ship. 

Certainly it is vital that information 
which would be helpful to the enemy be 
kept from an incautious public in war- 
time. No newspaperman who is worth 
his salt would try to score a beat on a 
story which would have evil military 
consequences. I don’t mean that all cor- 
respondents are honest: I've seen some 
of them pull sly, dirty tricks to spread 
news at the expense of troops. There are 
misfits in every profession. But the op- 
pressive weight of censorship falls heavi- 


est on the man who is more likely to know 
than the censor what constitutes “mili- 
tary information of value to the enemy” 
and is not less scrupulous in cleaving to 
the spirit, rather than to the letter, of the 
rule. 


Te trouble with censors is that they 
behave so very much like censors the 
world over. In Spain, I wanted to send 
out a story on the military topography of 
the war in November, 1939, the purpose 
being to show why, the ground consid- 
ered, the Loyalists could not be beaten in 
less than 18 months. 

The whole thing was elementary. The 
facts were obtainable in any geography 
or library in the country. It would have 
helped the Loyalist cause. But the censor 


stopped it because his rules said “no ref- 
erence shall be made to a military posi- 
tion,” and if the winning of the war had 
depended upon the dispatch of that story, 
he still would not have let it through. 

That is where the unfortunate clash 
comes. Newsmen and soldiers rarely 
agree upon what should be suppressed, 
and their disagreement is usually the re- 
sult of men following rules instead of 
common sense. 


Too many soldiers mistakenly believe 
that the diligence of the press to publish 
all military information that is safely 
printable is simply the exercise of a pre- 
rogative. But freedom of the press has 
very little to do with it. The publication 
of all “safe” military news in wartime 
serves a direct military end. It builds 
civilian morale. Even bad news, if intel- 
ligently presented, can steel the civil will 
and rally behind the military establish- 
ment the kind of support which must be 
had if a war is to be won. 

Civilian editors realize this fact a little 
more clearly than do the military and 
political leaders because they have a spe- 
cialized interest in this aspect of military 
defense. 

Take the case of Britain in 1914-15. The 
General Staff and Lord French, taking 
the dogmatic view of the problem, de- 
cided to blank out all information. No 
correspondents were allowed to go to 
France. The newspapers were told to 
whistle for their information. All factual 
material about units was suppressed. 

After about 18 months of this, the Brit- 
ish public revolted. The General Staff 
was told that the country was tired of 
fighting an anonymous war. Public in 
terest was so general, and public confi- 
dence in the war effort so lacking, that 
the military authority had to back down. 
The rules were reversed, the correspond- 
ents were taken to the front, and from 
that time forward, Britain’s war effort 
was on the upgrade. 


THe great difficulty of a democracy 
warring with a totalitarian power is that 
the latter must sustain itself by propa- 
ganda, in war as in peace, while the for- 
mer, if it is to remain a democracy and 
express the real power of a democracy in 
the struggle with its enemies, must be 
sustained by an intelligent handling of 
the truth. 

There is no great problem for a dic- 
tatorship in the handling of wartime 
news; if a national spirit has already sur- 
vived every other kind of suppression in 
time of peace, the suppression of news in 
time of war is a small item and a small 
danger. 

But democracies are not run that way. 
Their safety is dependent finally upon 
public confidence just as much as upon 
military power. Their kind of confidence 
must come from undertaking, and the 
latter is thwarted if the authorities take 
too narrow a view of what military in- 
formation is safely printable. We are suf- 
fering from this complaint at the present 
time. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Pulp Picture 


W arrime conditions have changed 
the entire writing picture, most particu- 
larly the so-called pulp magazines. The 
“slicks” are meeting the problem of in- 
creased costs of printing and distribu- 
tion with higher subscription and per 
copy rates. 

The three national weeklies, Sateve- 
post, Collier’s, and Liberty, have doubled 
their newsstand price to ten cents. 
Among the monthlies, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Better Homes and Gardens 
are up to 15c; while Cosmopolitan has 
jumped to 35c. 

The pulps cannot meet the need for 
increased income in this manner. They 
have halved their basic rate of payment 
to writers, from one to a half cent per 
word. The average pulp writer cannot 
make a livelihood at this rate. The pulpa- 
teer who had been rattling off from $100 
to $200 per month cannot take such a cut. 
The inevitable consequence has been that 
many full-time writers have taken other 
jobs and have relegated their typewriter 
labors to evenings and weekends. The 
roster of one of the major airplane plants 
carries the names of at least a dozen good 
writers, several scenario writers, and a 
former top-flight studio publicist. 


In defense of,-or in explanation of, this 
situation, it should be said that a deep 
measure of retrenchment was imperative 
with the pulps. The easiest, quickest, and 
cleanest cut could, and was made, in the 
editorial department. 

Another device of retrenchment, that 
of running reprints of previously pur- 
chased material from back issues, was 
nipped in the bud by the decision of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Exhibit A 
in the case which brought this decision 
was the Columbia Publications, Inc., of 
60 Hudson Ave., New York City, one of 
the major pulp houses. 

President Louis Silberkleit has pro- 
tested that he and his magazine proper- 
ties were the “fall guy” in the action, 
which has been widely hailed in writing 
circles. At all events, this practice has 
been halted by federal dictum unless 
publishers wish to state on the covers of 
their magazines that reprint material is 
included therein. 

Columbia represents a consolidation of 
a group of small pulp houses into a single 
strong publishing company. The Colum- 
bia list is diversified and offers a sub- 
stantial market for those with a flair for 
fiction writing. 

Cliff Campbell edits the majority of 
them from his sanctum at 60 Hudson 
Ave., New York City. All Columbia 
pulps pay a half cent per word, promptly 
on publication. 
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T Ese magazines might be grouped as 
follows: 

SPORTS—AIl Sports, Sports Fiction, 
Sports Winners, and Super Sports. Short 
stories from 2,000 words and up; novel- 
ettes up to 20,000. All sports with em- 
phasis on major sports in season. 

WESTERN — Blue Ribbon Western, 
Complete Cowboy, Double Action West 
ern, Famous Western, Real Western, 
Western Action, and Western Yarns. 
Novels up to 50,000 words by arrange- 
ment with authors. Short stories from 
2,000 to 5,000. Short novels up to 15,000 
words. Fast action type of stories con- 
vincingly written. 

LOVE—Ideal Love, edited by Lois Al- 
len. Third person love stories up to 5,000 
words; novelettes up to 10,000 words. 

DETECTIVE — Crack Detective. Em- 
phasizing crime fiction, strongly plotted. 
Shorts up to 3,000 words and novelettes 
up to 10,000 words. 

SCIENCE—Future and Science Fiction, 
edited by Robert Lowndes. Buys fantasy 
and pseudo-science shorts 
ettes. 

GANGSTER—True 
Both fiction and 


and novel 
Gangster Stories. 
first-person gangster 
stories in the law vs. underworld for- 
mula with the moral of every 
Crime does not pay. 

Before undertaking a story slanted to 
one of these magazines, a study of re 
cent issues is recommended. 


story: 


Books in Brief 


It was before war had broken out be 
tween Britain and Germany, but for some 
unexplained reason H.M. ships were blow 
ing up after leaving the Portsmouth dock 
yard. Tommy Hambledon, practical po 
lice officer for many years and, more re 
cently, an espionage agent par excellence 
for Britain in Germany, is sent to unravel 
the mystery. He does that, solving along 
the way several murders, in an exciting 
yarn spun by Manning Coles, author of 
“Drink to Yesterday” and “A Toast to To 
morrow.” It’s a Crime Club selection, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Co. at $2. 


Here’s another handy volume to read 
and then add to the “Tools of the Trade” 
shelf every writing man needs—“Your 
Telltale English,’ by Sophie C. Hadida. 
Not only does its 342 pages contain ex- 
amples of many common errors in writ 
ing, but also 999 words frequently mis- 
pronounced or misused by supposedly 
educated people. Your command of 
written English may be excellent, but 
what about your verbal English? Radio 
people particularly will find this section 
helpful. There are a number of excellent 
suggestions on ways in which to improve 
your command of words. The book, pub- 
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lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, sells at $2. 


Those interested in poetry will find 
“The Seven Principles of Poetry” by Anne 
Hamilton, richly illustrated with classical 
and modern poems, valuable for the 
understanding, enjoyment and writing of 
verse. Miss Hamilton, whose fiction and 
poems have appeared in an imposing list 
of magazines and newspapers, lists 
rhythm, expression, form, content, imagi 
nation, intuition and inspiration as the 
seven principles of poetry and discusses 
each in turn. The book is published by 
The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington street, Bos 
ton, Mass., at $2.50. 





Henry J. Taylor, business man, econo 
mist and finally perceptive correspondent 
in Germany for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, is the author of 
“Time Runs Out,” a study of the basis of 
Naziism and of the true import of Ger 
many’s plan for world trade domination 
His publishers are Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 





Contests 


The closing date for the submission of manu 
scripts in Harper's $12,500 non-fiction prize 
contest has been extended from May 1 to June 
1, 1942. For complete details of the contest ad 
dress 125th Anniversary Contest, Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York, N. Y 





FILM SYNOPSIS 


Leading studio will buy story outlines 
for assignment to scenario writers. For 
full details on types wanted, slanting, and 
treatment, write 


WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE III 
Agent—Critic 
6877 Yeager Place Hollywood, Calif. 


LINC TT Tay 











SAVE 


BUY DIRECT FROM NEA 


WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED Sa. tne 
PRICE LIST Not Med 


NEA- ENGRAVING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX If€ * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








It’s New! 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi may 
now obtain the new handsome ring illus- 
trated below, in gold or sterling with 
plain, enameled or onyx top. 





For prices, write to Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl., or to 
the fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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U woercrapvate and professional 
chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, held Founders’ 
Day meetings throughout the nation dur- 
ing April to observe the thirty-third an- 
niversary of the organization’s founding, 
April 17, 1909, at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian and national president of the 
fraternity, made a cross-country trip on 
which he visited a number of chapters 
and spoke at their luncheons or dinners. 

Founders’ Day celebrations were the 
occasions in two instances for the actual 
awarding of Sigma Delta Chi’s Distin- 
guished Service Awards in Journalism 
announced at the New Orleans’ conven- 
tion last November. 


Ar the New York Professional Chap- 
ter’s meeting, April 16, Dr. Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, formerly of the Office of Radio Re- 
search, Columbia University, and now 
Chief Consultant in the Intelligence Bu- 
reau of the Office of Facts and Figures, 
received the fraternity’s award for jour- 
nalistic research. His study, “Radio and 
the Printed Page,” treated of the rela 
tions between radio and the press. 

The award was presented by SDX’s 
President Hoyt before more than a hun- 
dred members of the organization assem 
bled in Midston House for the Founders’ 
Day celebration. 

Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of Inter- 
national News Service, president of the 
New York Professional chapter of SDX 
and a national vice-president of the or- 
ganization, was toastmaster for the occa- 
sion, featured by the presentation to Dr. 
Lazarsfeld and speakers representing the 
three great news services 

The opening speaker was Wallace Car 
roll, United Press correspondent on the 
Russian battlefront in 1941. Laying par- 
ticular stress on the youth of the Russian 
Army and the inconquerable will of the 
Russian people to drive out the German 
invaders, he predicted the Red Armies 
would not be defeated this year, even if 
pushed out of Moscow, Rostov, and even 
as far back at the Urals. They will never 





Chapters of Sigma Delta Chi 





Carroll Binder, Chicago Daily News Foreign news editor (seated at left), receives the 
Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished Service Award on behalf of Leland Stowe, Daily News’ 
correspondent honored by the fraternity for his foreign correspondence last year, at the 
Founders’ Day dinner of the Chicago Professional chapter, April 27, at the Adventurers’ 
Club. President Palmer Hoyt, publisher, the Portland Oregonian, and national president 
of the fraternity, presents the award to Mr. Binder. Standing, left to right: Phil S 
Hanna, business editor, the Chicago Sun; Marion J. Sheen, Chicago bureau manager of 
the Associated Press; Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill School of Journalism, North 
western University; Isaac Gershman, managing editor of the Chicago City News Bureau; 
Herb Graffis, Chicago Times columnist and toastmaster at the dinner; Lou Shainmark, 
managing editor, the Chicago Herald and American; Tom Curran, United Press division 
manager; and W. W. Loomis, publisher and editor, the LaGrange (Ill.) Citizen, a past 





national honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi. 


be entirely destroyed, he explained, and 
will have the resiliency to bounce back 
after initial defeats as they did in the 
winter of 1941-42. 

Walter Kiernan, well-known  Inter- 
national News Service reporter and hu- 
morist, expressed the view that the best 
reporter is the one who can ask “Why?” 
at the right time. These are times, he 
pointed out, when every “Mr. Bombast” 
cloaks his harebrained and shady schemes 
in a banner of patriotism, and it is the 
duty of the reporter to ferret out the why 
and wherefore of every such scheme, to 
see what is back of it, and above all to 





Five new professional members recently initiated by the Florida chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, are pictured here being congratulated by Don 
Weiss, president of the chapter. They are, left to right: Arthur Griffith, chief editorial 
writer, Miami Herald; John S. Knight, blisher the Miami Herald, Akron Beacon-Journal 
and the Detroit Free Press; Hoke Welsh, managing editor, Miami Daily News; Wallace 
W. Stevens, publisher, Hollywood (Fla.) Sun; Ellis Hollums, news editor, 
WQAM, Miami, and Weiss. 


present an accurate picture to the read- 
ing public. 

AP’s Glenn Babb, Far-Eastern corre- 
spondent on and off for the past 20 years, 
spoke of the surprising sustained drive 
of the Japanese attack against the United 
Nations in the Pacific area, emphasizing 
that the amazing staying power of the 
little brown men has confounded vir- 
tually all the Far-Eastern experts, who 
had based their scorn for the Japanese 
military machine on its unsuccessful at- 
tempt to crush China. 

He added, however, that it still re- 
mains to be seen whether the Japanese 
people can take it when the war is 
brought home to them—when enemy 
bombers are roaring overhead or inva- 
sion fleets are nearing their coasts. 

Mr. Babb’s talk was highlighted by his 
surprising prediction that the next Japa- 
nese move, after conquering Burma, 
would be a pincer movement against 
Chungking rather than an all-out inva- 
sion of India, or Australia, or Siberia, or 
the Aleutians. 

In line with the procedure at previous 
Founders’ Day Dinners, the last order of 
business was the election of new officers 
for the coming year. Nominated and 
unanimously elected were: President, 
Oscar Leiding, Cable Editor of the AP; 
lst Vice-President, Earl J. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Manager of UP; 2nd Vice-President, 
Harry Hansen, Literary Editor of the 
New York World-Telegram; and Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, John A. Crone of 
Young & Rubicam. 
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Observe Founders’ Day’ Widely 





Palmer Hoyt, national president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
addressing members of the New York professional chapter at their Founders’ Day dinner 
Seated, left to right, are: Jzmes Wright Brown, Jr., vice-president of Editor & Publisher: 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of International News Service and vice-president of SDX in 
charge of undergraduate affairs, and Frank Mullen, vice-president 
and general manager of National Broadcasting Co 


Mr. Crone seems to go on and on in 
the post of Secretary-Treasurer, and 
probably is the hardest worker in the 
chapter. He deserves the lion’s share of 
the credit for the success of the dinner. 
He almost singlehandedly carried on all 
the correspondence with regard to the 
affair, made all the necessary arrange 
ments, and even doubled in brass as 
ticket taker at the door! 


Nounery-rive members of the Chicago 
Professional chapter joined in the nation- 
wide observance of Founders’ Day with a 
banquet April 27 at the Adventurer’s 
Club. President Hoyt was the speaker. 

Carroll Binder, foreign news editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, accepted on be 
half of Leland Stowe, of the News’ for 
eign staff, Sigma Delta Chi’s Distinguished 
Service Award for foreign correspond- 
ence. The presentation was made by 
President Hoyt. 

Herb Graffis, columnist of the Chicago 
Times, was toastmaster for the dinner 
which brought together several past pres- 
idents of the fraternity, national officers 
and committeemen, and prominent men 
engaged in various fields of journalism 
in Chicago and vicinity. 

Among these were: W. W. Loomis, edi 
tor and publisher, the La Grange (IIl.) 
Citizen, past national honorary president 
of SDX; George A. Brandenburg, Chicago 
editor, Editor & Publisher, past national 
president of SDX; Elmo Scott Watson, 
editor of Publishers Auxiliary, another 
past president of the national fraternity; 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, the Missouri 
Historical Review and chairman of the 
fraternity’s committee on historical sites 
in journalism, and James C. Kiper, exec- 
utive secretary of the fraternity. 
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THe Florida undergraduate chapter 
held a Founders’ Day banquet April 20 
to which professional members in the 
Gainesville area were invited. 

Faculty co-advisors, Elmer J. Emig and 
W. L. Lowry, were the speakers, the for 
mer discussing the installation of the 
chapter and its future in Florida and the 
latter treating of the founding of the na 
tional organization and its subsequent 
development. 

Earlier in the month, officers and mem 
bers of the Florida chapter journeyed 
360 miles to Miami where they conducted 
initiation ceremonies which brought one 
of the nation’s outstanding newspaper 
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publishers, three leading South Florida 
newspapermen and a radio station news 
editor into Sigma Delta Chi as profes 
sional members. 

They were: John S. Knight, publisher 
of the Miami Herald, the Akron Beacon 
Journal and the Detroit Free Press; Wal 
lace Stevens, publisher the Hollywood 
(Fla.) Sun; Arthur Griffith, chief edi 
torial writer, the Miami Herald; Hoke 
Welsh, managing editor, the Miami Daily 
News, and Ellis Hollums, former execu 
tive news editor of the Miami Herald 
and now news editor for Radio Station 
WQAM, Miami. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, professional 
member of the Florida chapter, a widely 
known writer, editor and lecturer who 
divides his time between Boston and 
Florida, was the opening speaker. He de 
clared radio had opened a new field for 
the young journalist. 

Publisher Knight, who also is editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, discussed the need 
for newspapers to break away from tra 
ditional news methods, adding “We've 
got to hold readers with new, colorful, 
interesting presentations of reading mat 
ter.” 

Hollums expressed the view radio’s 
broadcasting of spot news heightens the 
desire on the part of listeners to read 
expanded accounts of the same news in 
their daily newspapers. Stevens discussed 
the country newspaper field. Welsh and 
Griffith spoke but briefly. 


Te Dallas observance of SDX Found 
ers’ Day was a two-day affair, April 10 
11. 

Tribute was paid G. B. Dealey and his 
associates of the Dallas Morning News 
at a joint meeting of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress and Sigma Delta 
Chi when Mr. Dealey was presented a 
scroll commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the News. Grove Patter 
son, editor, the Toledo Blade, was the 
speaker. 

Speaking at a luncheon, Allan C. Bart 





is group was seated at the speakers’ table when the Dallas Professional Chapter of 
} nl Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, paid tribute to G. B. Dealey and 
associates of the Dallas Morning News on the one hundredth anniversary of the A. H 
Belo Corp., during the Founders’ Day celebration of the fraternity Left to right, 
Walter R. Humphrey, editor, the Temple (Tex.) Daily Telegram and past national pres 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi; Grove Patterson, editor, the Toledo (O.) Blade; Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher, the Portland Oregonian and national president of SDX; Clarence W. Tabb 
president of the Dallas Professional Chapter; G. B. Dealey, chairman of the board of the 
Dallas Morning News and former national honorary president of SDX: Allan C. Bartlett, 

editor, the Houston (Tex.) Press; and Bill Crook, president of the Southern 
Methodist University undergraduate chapter of SDX. 
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lett, editor of the Houston Press, also 
paid tribute to the institution publishing 
the News. 

Palmer Hoyt, national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, was the speaker at the 
banquet which closed the two-day pro- 
gram. His address appeared in full as 
an article in the April issue of Tae QumL. 


Two California newspapermen received 
distinguished service awards Feb. 20 when 
the San Francisco and Stanford chapters 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, held their annual meeting 
honoring CNPA officers and committee- 
men. 

The Courage in Journalism award, 
given each year to a CNPA member by 
the four SDX chapters in California and 
won this year by George Savage and 
Roy L. French of the Chalfant Press in 
Independence, was presented to Savage 
by Knowlton Ames, president of the Stan- 
ford chapter. 

The national SDX Award in Journalism 
for Editorial Writing, a bronze medallion 
and certificate, was presented to Allen 
Drury of the Bakersfield Californian for 
an editorial written a year ago on the ne- 
cessity for a statement of America’s war 
aims. The winner was announced at the 
recent New Orleans convention of the 
fraternity, and the formal presentation 
was made in San Francisco by Neal Van 
Sooy, SDX national executive council 
member 

Also honored at the meeting were John 
Thompson, foreign editor of the San 
Francisco News, who was presented with 
an SDX key by the Stanford chapter in 
recognition of his reporting of the Rio 
conference; and M. F. “Pop” Small, CNPA 
president. Other CNPA officers who re- 
ceived acclaim at the dinner were First 
Vice-President Percy M. Whiteside, Sec- 
ond Vice-President George Savage, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer J. D. Funk, Executive 
Committeemen Charles J. Lilley and 
Joseph Vurgason, and General Manager 
John B. Long, also president of the Los 
Angeles alumni chapter. 

Six CNPA publishers were initiated into 
the fraternity by the Stanford chapter. 
They were Edgar M. Allen, Brentwood 
News; Dean S. Lesher, Merced Sun-Star; 
E. R. Lovett, Palo Alto Times; Percy M. 
Whiteside, Tulare Times and Advance- 
Register; Charles A. Whitmore, Visalia 
Times-Delta; and Lowell E. Jessen, Tur- 
lock Journal, who was initiated by the 
Stanfordites for the USC chapter, which 
elected Jessen as a professional member. 
Jack Hanley of INS was also taken in as 
a member of the fraternity. 

Election of officers of the San Francisco 
chapter for 1942 resulted in Campbell 
Watson, Berkeley Gazette, president; 
Pearce Davies, San Jose, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harold Turnblad, AP, second vice- 
president; and Clifford F. Weigle, Stan- 
ford treasurer. Jack Hodges, Western 
Baker, is the retiring president. 

Speaker of the evening was Henry F. 
Grady, president of the American Presi- 
dent Lines and former Assistant Secretary 
of State, who told of a trip he had made to 
the Orient just before the war broke out. 





Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, left, Chief Con- 
sultant in the Intelligence Bureau of the 
Office of Facts and Figures, receives from 
Palmer Hoyt, national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, the fraternity’s Distinguished 
Service Award in Journalism and accom- 
panying citation for research in journal- 
ism. It was presented at the Founders 
Day dinner of the New York Pro- 
fessional Chapter of SDX. 





Wenvett C. Puiturrr (Indiana '40), for- 
mer staff member of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Times and now in the army at Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Mo., and Miss Georgiana 
B. Pittman of Indianapolis, were married 
Jan. 10, at Rolla, Mo. 








Ensign Howard M. Paul 


Ensign Paul, USNR (Marquette ‘38), has been 
placed in charge of public relations at Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. Ensign Paul, 27, was a 
radio continuity writer for WTMJ, the Milwau- 
kee Journal station, before enlisting in the 
Navy last December. He also handled pub- 
licity for W55M, the Journal FM outlet. At 
Marquette, Ensign Paul was president of his 
class, active in Sigma Delta Chi and 
ran on the track team. 





Wisconsin Inducts 10 


Recognition by the University of Wis- 
consin chapter for contributions in the 
field of journalism was given three Wis- 
consin men recently by election to Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. 

Those elected for professional member- 
ship in the group were: Frep L. Hotmgs, 
Wisconsin author and historian; W1LLIAM 
A. Norris, of the Milwaukee Sentinel, and 
Francis V. Pruccer, publications advisor 
at Boys’ Technical Trades High School. 
They, with seven undergraduate pledges, 
were initiated Sunday, March 29, at the 
Hotel Medford. 

At the annual spring initiation banquet 
following the ceremonies, JoHN G. Baker, 
executive news editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal, told how the large city daily 
newspaper meets the problems of censor- 
ship. Alumni members, representing all 
journalistic fields, were guests of honor. 

The seven undergraduates included: 
CHARLES JOHNSON, staff writer and assist- 
ant publicity director for the Radio Work- 
shop; Donatp GraHAM, Tribune radio 
columnist and Workshop writer; Epwarp 
Dorritry, Workshop writer; Paut Der 
CHANT, EUGENE KUJAWSKI, EUGENE BRAUER, 
and Bmt KENNEY, Marquette campus 
correspondent of the Milwaukee JourNAL 
All except Kenney are Tribune reporters. 


* 


W. M. GLENN, editor and publisher of the 
Orlando (Fla.) Times and one of the co- 
founders of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, is secretary of the 
Fifth (Fla.) Congressional Board of Ap- 
peals, Selective Service, and has been ap- 
pointed a lieutenant colonel on the staff 
of Gov. Holland. He nominates as a likely 
future member of SDX, his grandson, 
Michael O’Neil Wise, of Washington, 
D. C., son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur O. Wise, 
Jr., born Nov. 30. 


Dr. Atrrep McCune Lee (Pittsburgh °’27) 
has been appointed Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. He will assume 
his new duties in September. Dr. Lee won 
the 1937 Research Award of Sigma Delta 
Chi and formerly taught journalism and 
sociology at the University of Kansas, 
Yale University, and New York Univer- 
sity. He is the author of “The Daily News- 
paper in America” and co-author of “The 
Fine Art of Propaganda” and other books. 
For the past two years, in addition to his 
work at New York University, he has 
served as Executive Director, Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. Before enter- 
ing academic work, he was employed by 
the Brownsville (Pa.) Daily Telegraph, 
Oakmont (Pa.) Sentinel, and New Haven 
Journal-Courier. 





Pictures in Dark 


Photographs can now be safely made 
by Army, Navy and newspaper photog- 
raphers during blackouts. Two new 
photofiash lamps, announced by the West- 
inghouse Lamp Division, produce invisible 
infrared light which makes it possible to 
take pictures on infrared film in the 
dark. The lamps (numbered 5-R and 
22-R) are made with special glass which 
will not pass the visible light produced 
by the flash, but will pass the picture-mak- 
ing invisible infrared. 
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‘THE BOOK BEAT: 





Pacific Turmoil 


THE SETTING SUN OF JAPAN, by 
Carl Randau and Leane Zugsmith. 342 
pp. Random House. New York. $3. 


The only quarrel we would have with 
this book is its title—which also is the 
heading of its final chapter. It hardly 
describes what the book really is, a 
graphic, fast-moving and at times dra- 
matic survey of conditions in the Far 
East as the lengthening shadow of the 
Jap spread over that area just before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Carl Randau, veteran correspondent, 
and his wife, Leane Zugsmith, well- 
known novelist and short story writer, 
whose books include “A Time to Remem- 
ber,” “Home Is Where You Hang Your 
Childhood” and “The Summer Soldier,” 
gathered the material which makes up 
this book as Far Eastern correspondents 
for PM. 

Their journey began in the spring of 
1941 and was concluded when they re 
turned to the United States on the next 
to the last boat to reach port before the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

The first 10 chapters picture Japan on 
the eve of the outbreak against Britain 
and the United States—a Japan subordi- 
nating everything to the war effort. The 
authors visited homes, factories, theaters 
and other points of “a war country afraid 
of her own people.” They picture the 
Japanese as a people and Japan as a 
country dominated by extremists and 
“fire eaters” with little chance of a revolt 
under existing conditions. 

They moved on to China, to Shanghai 
and Nanking; then to the Philippines; 
Indo-China, where they found plenty of 
Japs; Singapore; the Malay Peninsula; 
the Netherlands East Indies; Australia 
and New Zealand. 

One significant fact that strikes the 
reader again and again, from the authors’ 
report, is that the failure of the white 
man in the Far East to deal justly and 
adequately with the rising tide of na- 
tionalism has had much to do with the 
recent events in the Pacific area. 

The Randaus add their testimony to 
that of other writers that no matter what 
the outcome of the present war may be, 
the position of the white man in the Far 
East will never be the same. Some new 
basis of understanding and cooperation 
must ensue in the days ahead, once the 
Nipponese are forced back to their own 
borders—as the authors agree they cer- 
tainly will be. 

“Like all Fascist countries,” they con 
clude, “Japan is geared only to war. Her 
rulers and her economy would collapse 
in peace. So she can never pause to con- 
Solidate and exploit her war-won gains. 
Harassed at the rear, inadequately sup- 
plied at home, frontally assaulted, Japan 
will be incapable of countering the forces 
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Book Bulletins 


THE PLAIN DEALER, 1842-1942, 
One Hundred Years in Cleveland, by 
Archer Y. Shaw. 20 pp. Alfred A, 
Knopf, New York. $4, 


One hundred years have passed since 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer first saw the 
light on Jan. 7, 1842. The story of its growth 
from a typical small country weekly to its 
present position as one of the best known 
of the greaat newspapers of today is related 
in this volume by Archer Y. Shaw, a mem 
ber of the P.D. staff for 39 years and its 
chief editorial writer for most of that time 
He retired at the end of 1941. 


* 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 1855- 
Is6s, by Merle Mowbray Bevington. 
415 pp. Columbia University Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York. $3.50, 


A careful and illuminating study of the 
Saturday Review from 1855 to 1868, the 
period of its first editor, John Douglas 
Cook. Since the Saturday Review was one 
of the liveliest and most influential period 
icals of the Victorian era, a study of its 
files, such as this, reveals the history of that 
era in a most understanding manner. 


. 


BELOW THE POTOMAC, by Vir- 
gzinius Dabney. 332 pp. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 35 West 22nd Street, New 
York, N. ¥. $3. 


What sort of a country is the South—a 
reactionary and backward, down-at-the 
heel area; a romantic region of magnolias, 
mocking-birds and sweet-singing Negroes; 
or an agricultural and manufacturing area 
of great significance in the America of to 
morrow? ‘These and other questions per 
taining to the area “Below the Potomac” 
are brilliantly discussed in this volume by 
Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch. It should be read 
by all those interested in public affairs 
political, social, or industrial 


* 
THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS, by 


Elliot Paul. 421 pp. Random House. 
20 BE. S7th St., New York, 





On a little street in Paris, the Rue de la 
Huchette, Elliot Paul, author of “The Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town” and other 
works, lived off and on for 18 years. This 
book is an intensely human document of 
the people whose lives he shared in that 
period of the post-war twenties, the pre 
war thirties and the fateful forties. It is 
a record of how the events of those years 
affected a people rather than a record of 
the events themselves—and as such is an 
unforgettable picture of the France that 
was—and some day may be again 











mobilized against her. And once this tide 
turns, her sun will set as abruptly as it 
rose.” 

e 


Mencken's Memories 


NEWSPAPER DAYS, 1899-1906, by 
H. L. Mencken. 313 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $3. 


It was with a feeling of anticipation that 
we set everything else aside on a recent 
Saturday evening and devoted ourselves 
to H. L. Mencken’s gusty tales of his 
newspaper days in Baltimore, from his 
rawest cub days in January, 1899, to that 
night in June, 1906, when the Sunday, 
Evening and Weekly Herald were “sold 
down the river.” 

In the intervening years he had risen 
through the ranks by way of the police 
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beat, City Hall, City Desk, etc., to the post 
of secretary and editor of the Herald. 

He describes this book as having to do 
chiefly with his days as a reporter when 
he was “young, goatish and full of inno 
cent delight in the world.” 

“My adventures,” he continues, “in 
that character, save maybe in one or two 
details, were hardly extraordinary; on 
the contrary they seem to me now, look 
ing back on them nostalgically, to have 
been marked by an excess of normalcy. 
Nevertheless, they had their moments 
in fact, they were made up, subjectively, 
of one continuous, unrelenting, almost 
delirious moment—and when I revive 
them now it is mainly to remind myself 
and inform historians that a newspaper 
reporter, in those remote days, had a 
grand and gaudy time of it, and no call to 
envy any man.” 

Speaking further of this recording, he 
says: “In the present book my only pur 
pose is to try to recreate for myself, and 
for any one who may care to follow me, 
the gaudy life that young newspaper re 
porters led in the major American cities 
at the turn of the century. I believed 
then, and still believe today, that it was 
the maddest, gladdest, damndest exist 
ence ever enjoyed by mortal youth.” 

We found his accounting one of the 
most entertaining newspaper biographies 
we've ever read. His days of trying to 
break in and his first stories will set any 
newspaperman to thinking of his own cub 
days. His analysis of the qualifications 
of a city editor is as succinct as any we've 
ever seen. 

There are tales of his first hanging; of 
the mystery of the missing cadaver; press 
agents; the Jacksonville fire and, later, a 
graphic picture of newspaper experiences 
during the great Baltimore fire of 1904; 
his wild man fake and, later, his fake 
report on the outcome of the Russo 
Japanese naval battle which turned out 
to be amazingly accurate; the yarn about 
the girl from Red Lion, Pa.; Bill, the 
champion beer drinker, others of near 
tank capacity and big eaters—an endless 
array of stories about newspapering in an 
era gone beyond recall save in remi 
niscences such as these. 

We'd suggest you set aside some Satur 
day evening—or any other evening—to 
spend with Mencken and his reporting 
days. If you don’t enjoy it—and we cer 
tainly did—you’ve no business in news 
papering. 

7 


Books in Brief 


Here’s a nomination for your “who 
dunnit” shelf—“Death Has a Thousand 
Doors,” a first mystery tale by Melba 
Marlett, published for the Crime Club 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y., at $2. Using a big metropoli 
tan high school as her background, the 
author spins a story that will keep you 
guessing to the conclusion. Sarah De 
Long, the narrator, and Inspector O’Brien 
make a likable team that finally unrav 
els the mystery of the high school mur 
ders. 
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Melville Jacoby, Reporter 


Ir was at the Madison convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalis- 
tic fraternity, in 1938, that we first knew 


Stanford undergraduate chapter and 
brought the invitation of that and other 
Pacific Coast chapters to hold the 1939 
convention in California. 

Even in those crowded convention 
hours, with their scores of new faces from 
all parts of the country, there were those 
who stood out. Such was Mel Jacoby. 
Quiet and unassuming, he won your respect and friendship 
from the outset. 

Here was a young man mature for his years—a man, you 
sensed, on whom you could count. Somehow you knew, with- 
out even stopping to consider, that he would wear well. You 
felt, too, that of those several score undergraduates he was 
one who would find a place for himself. 


Melville Jacoby. He represented the IT 





You saw him again when Sigma Delta Chi met in Palo Alto 
and San Francisco. It was good to see him again—and you 
sensed anew the feeling that here was a man who would go 
places in his chosen calling of journalism. 

Later, there was a letter or two. You learned he was trying 
to specialize in Far Eastern affairs—that he would be looking 
for a job after receiving his master’s degree. 

Month followed month. Presently you began to read dis- 
patches “By Melville Jacoby” in Life and Time. They were 
good. You were proud of his progress—for, you felt, here was 
further example and proof that young men trained in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges of journalism could and would make 
good in journalism. 

You thought of writing to tell him his stuff was fine; that 
you wanted to congratulate him on the work he was doing. But 
things were happening fast and Mel and his wife were on the 
move. So the letter was postponed. 

Then flashed the word that he and Brig.-Gen. Harold H. 
George, chief of staff of the Far Eastern U. S. Air Force had 
been killed in an airplane accident. There was a feeling of 
shock—that a young man who had gone so far, so fast, had to 
be lost. For he would have gone so much farther—and those 
are no empty words of tribute. 

For, as Prof. Chilton R. Bush, head of the Division of Jour- 
nalism at Stanford, observes: “Jacoby’s talents transcended 
those of a war correspondent. Had he lived, he would have 
been, in the post-war world, a leading interpreter of the Chinese 
nation in its political and social renaissance and in its position 
as a Pacific power.” 


Or Mel Jacoby, Gen. MacArthur said: “He covered his assign- 
ment with efficiency and devotion and fulfilled completely his 
obligations, both to the public press and to the military forces. 
He could well have served as a model for war correspondents 
at the front.” 

Secretary of War Stimson observed: “Melville Jacoby’s death 
in such circumstances is a reminder of the constant, patriotic, 
valuable and hazardous service that the press renders in time 
of war. The war correspondents share the danger of the Army 
forces. Mr. Jacoby gave up his life in the same cause as if he 
were a soldier.” 


You wish you could add something to their words of tribute 
—something that might make Mel’s wife and his mother realize 
how his friends and associates in journalism feel regarding the 


WE VIEW 


AS 


personal and professional loss. But words 
are so futile, you know, at a time like this. 

Should we say simply that he had lived 
up to the highest ideals, demands and 
standards of his calling; that he will 
serve as an inspiration and example to 
those who serve as did he, with words 
as their weapons. 

When “30” came it found him on the 
top rungs of the journalistic ladder. Few 
men have reached the top more quickly 
—none deserved it more. 


“Anything BUT Public Relations” 


Tue other day one of Detroit’s most capable young newspaper- 
men applied for admission to officers’ training school, under 
the provisions for those in 3-A. He specified, we understand, 
that if he were admitted and successfully completed the course 
that he be assigned to “anything BUT public relations.” 

His request prompts us to discuss a situation we think should 
be discussed—the filling of public relations posts in the Army, 
Navy and other governmental departments with anything but 
newspapermen. 

That isn’t true in all instances—and we would detract in no 
way from those newspapermen who have given up hard-won 
positions and good salaries in the publishing fields to serve 
Uncle Sam in Public Relations posts. They are serving well in 
such capacities. 


Recent y, newspaper and magazine men were brought to 
mid-western manufacturing cities to see for themselves what 
was being accomplished on the industrial front. The party was 
escorted by the usual number of brass hats and a couple of offi- 
cial public relations men whose job it was to pass upon the 
dispatches or articles written on the trip. 

One of the two “censors,” we have been told, was a former 
stationery salesman, the other a lumber salesman in the days 
before he took up censoring trained newspapermen’s reports. 

We understand there is a quiet housecleaning going on—that 
a lot of men appointed to what they thought would be safe, soft- 
cushioned public relations jobs are going to find themselves 
transferred to other duties with trained newsmen taking their 
public relations posts to do a real job. 

Meanwhile, until the situation is cleared up (and it had to be 
cleared up in Britain, too, you will recall) a lot of newspaper- 
men who might be serving their country well in such posts 
will request “anything BUT public relations.” 


News From the Industrial Front 


Ar long last, we are happy to report, it appears the news 
embargo along the industrial front is being lifted to let skilled 
newspaper, magazine and press association writers tell the 
stirring stories that have been available for months in Ameri- 
ca’s great factories. 

Industry has been doing a tremendous job. The men and 
women in the factories have been doing their part in a mag- 
nificent way—but they’ve had far too little credit for it. Their 
stories would have been inspiring to those at the front or in 
training camps; would have spurred efforts in other factories, 
plants and industries. 

These stories should have been told months ago—without 
revealing anything of value to the enemy—and would have 
been had it not been for the stiff-necked attitude of the military 
brass-hats who refused to cooperate. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2} 


Louisville Courier-Journal. The first ap- 
peared over an item stating an Iowa Re- 
publican had protested to Washington 
over the hiring of dancers “to build 
morale.” Wired the irate Iowan: “Tax- 
payers object to being teased as well as 
stripped.” 
Wrote the head writer over the item: 


Stripped and Teased, 
Iowan Is Displeased 


The other item related how, a split sec- 
ond after the news of the attack on Pear! 
Harbor, the commandant of a Pacific 
Coast military hospital ordered all Jap 
employes of the hospital, of whom there 
were a half dozen, quarantined. 

It developed the chief cook, Woo, a 
Chinese, also had heard the fateful broad- 
cast and had gone into action chop-chop. 
Woo, armed with a vicious cleaver, had 
herded the Nips into a bare room and 
had barred the door by spiking heavy 
timbers across it. 

The C-J head writer expressed it this 
way: 

Woo Pitched 
Some Little Jap 


Now we'll turn to non-military fronts 
for a barrage of heads. 

Alfred Kohn, of the University of Flor- 
ida, chortled when he spotted this one 
in the Flambeau, weekly paper of the 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee: 


Virgin Will Speak 
to Hygiene Group 


The “Virgin” referred to was Dr. Her- 
bert Virgin. 

Jules B. Billard, of the Dallas bureau of 
the UP, comes up with this sparkler from 
the Dallas Morning News: 


Mahatma Spins 
As He Yarns With 
Chiang Kai-Shek 


Side by each in the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard, W. E. Simmonds, of Knox 
College, Ithaca, N. Y., found two choice 
specimens which need no explanation: 


Hope for Horse on Hitler 


General Mud Gives Nod to Russian Nags 
and this example of tongue-twisting, 


Bills to Freeze 
Prices, Pay Put 
in by Pepper 


Head-Hunter Simmonds won't mind 
our adding, we hope, that Pepper’s action 
made a lot of folks hot, in fact some of 
them are still seeing red and burning. 

Even if space were tighter than it is, we 
figure we'd have to stretch a pica or two 
to make room for this smooth and shapely 
specimen from the Milwaukee Journal 
which Vince Davis, manager of that 
paper’s Waukesha bureau, speared: 
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Pull Yourself Together, Girl! 
News About Girdles Is True 


Tom Flood, of the UP, says the follow- 
ing head was penned by Dick Spencer, of 
the NBC Red Network News over a pub- 
licity story concerning Gracie Allen’s sup- 
posed signing of Jimmy Cash as a singer 
on their radio program because she liked 
the way he sold her some potatoes: 


Gracie Signs Singer 
While George Burns 


To which we'll only add that Tom Flood 
knows his heads and that Jimmy Cash ap- 
parently knows his onions as well as his 
potatoes! 


We haven't heard much recently about 
the fancy headwork of those Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer word-knitters, but they're 
apparently still maintaining their high 
batting average as of yore. 

“Anent the funny and phony headlines,” 
quips Lloyd E. Thorpe (Washington ex- 
25), representative of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., in Seattle, “our boys on the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer are always striv- 
ing for that extra twist and frequently 
they gong the dinger. Two enclosed from 
today’s paper are samples, but not the best 
they've done. Thought you might like to 
see—in case no one else is plugging for 
them.” 

Here are the heads: 


Lid Clapped on 
Tin Can Output 


And this one over a story that Iturbi, 
the pianist-flier had arrived in Seattle 
wearing his customary two wrist watches, 
one of the usual sort and the other an 
aviator’s watch: 


Iturbi Arrives 
With Time on 
(Both) Hands 


May we add these morsels to the cra- 
nium concoctions the boys have been 
cookin’—the first a caption which ap- 
peared in the Detroit News over a picture 
showing Roscoe Ates, stuttering comedian, 
offering his services to Army Intelligence: 


Roscoe Jijumps Intoto a Wwar 


The other was the head in a one-col box 
in the New York Herald Tribune over an 
AP story telling how an Hawaiian Terri- 
torial Senator had disposed of his property 
in a will that rhymed: 


All my earthly goods I've in store, 
To my dear wife I leave forever- 
more. 
I freely give—no limit do I fix; 
This is my last will, and she the 
executrix. 


The head, appropriately in rhyme, was: 


Legislator’s Rhyme 
Left Wife Every Dime 


Space is running shorter and shorter, 
but perhaps we can still squeeze in this 
head and story from the Sooner State 
Press, having to do with a story and head 
which appeared in the Tulsa Tribune: 


Ogden Nash Turns 
Heads of Newsmen 
on Tulsa Tribune 


Roger V. Devlin, Tulsa Tribune re 
porter, got into the spirit of an inter- 
view with Ogden Nash on the occa- 
sion of the poet’s visit in Tulsa last 
week and turned out a rhymed story. 

Devlin’s interview began: 


Mister Ogden Nash—you probably 
know it— 


Is the poor man’s anti-spinach, anti- 
women’s hats, anti-bright children 
laureate poet. 


And concluded, after an account of 
Nash’s life and a critical discussion of 
his work: 


Such simple things could be said by 
practically anyone, but if you or I 
sent it in to the Saturday Evening 
Post, it probably would be thrown 
out in the trash. 


That’s because we aren’t Ogden Nash. 

He’s booked to speak tonight before 
the Men’s Dinner club, and Friday 
afternoon before the Magic Empire 
Women’s forum, 


And it’s a c’nch he won't bore ’em. 


The Tribune headline writer also 
got into the spirit of the thing and 
turned out a head that also rhymed: 


Ogden Nash, Here to Speak, 
Has Us Laughing Till We’re Weak 
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It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc- 
ing difficulties these days in 


finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 


psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi—both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob- 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 
contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 
A nationwide non-profit service 


supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 











TO PRESENT AND PROMISING 


agicians with 


ords 


Never were your talents more needed—-whether you write for the edi- 
torial columns, the news pages—or to build circulation, or to promote 
the usefulness of your advertising white space. Put the right combina- 
tions of words together, at the right time, and good things happen. 
Wield your pen with vigor and freshness, and action is spontaneous. 
Such is your potential power. Y Y Y EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
won't make you a better writer, but it will sharpen your perceptions— 
your knowledge of what is going on in the newspaper world—your 
alertness of what istocome. Y Y Y It costs so /ittle ($4.00 for the 


next 52 issues), and it can give you so much. Why don’t you mail that 


check today? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Journal in America 


TIMES BUH DING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N.-Y. 





